EARLY  XIX-CENTURY   SURGERY
appointed. Liston's genius lay in his operative skill rather than
in any literary ability, although he published a number of papers
and a textbook of surgery. Liston remained a surgeon to the
Royal Infirmary after Syme had been appointed professor, but
he was a disappointed man. It was natural, therefore, that
he should accept the Chair of Surgery at University College,
London, when it was unexpectedly offered to him in 1835. *n
London he was well received, soon acquired a large practice,
and became eminent as a teacher. Nevertheless, he found time
to indulge his favourite sports of yachting and hunting. He
died suddenly at the age of fifty-three of aortic aneurysm,
which was ruptured, it is said, by a blow from the boom of his
yacht.
Even more distinguished in the world of surgery was JAMES
SYME (1799-1870).1 On the death of Liston in London Syme was
appointed to his chair at University College, but finding the con-
ditions unsatisfactory he resigned and returned to Edinburgh
within six months, where he was reinstated in his former position,
which had not been filled. Apart from this brief and unsuccessful
venture in London, Syme remained in Edinburgh throughout his
strenuous career, and the facts that he was born in Princes Street,
that his father was a Writer to the Signet, and that he attended the
High School, made him " essentially an Edinburgh type of man/' 2
As a boy he was not a sportsman like Liston, but loved to spend
his spare time in studying botany and chemistry. Indeed at the
age of sixteen he discovered a method of waterproofing cloth,
which was subsequently adopted and patented by a Glasgow
manufacturer named Macintosh. As a medical student Syme
was a disciple of Barclay and a close associate of Liston, com-
mencing his career, as we have noted (p. 308), by teaching anatomy
and practising surgery along with Liston. While' waiting for
practice he visited the Continent on two occasions in order to study
surgery at the leading hospitals of France and Germany. Miles
tells us that, while in Paris with his friend Sharpey (p. 277) Syme
presented Dupuytren (p. 316) with a pair of " Liston's " bone-
cutting forceps, that indispensible instrument which is still in
daily use in many hospitals, Syme had a clear and concise
literary style. Dr. John Brown said of him that " he never wasted
1 A. Miles, The Edinburgh School of Surgery before Lister, 1918, p. 174; C. H. Creswell,
The Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 1505-1905, Edinburgh, 1926, p. 250
8 R. Paterson, A Memorial of the Life of James Syme, Edinburgh, 1874
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